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FRANCE AND BRITAIN 


IN THE NEAR EAST 





years against the 
power for Syria’s right, among other 
things, to determine its own constitution, 
have experienced a sudden setback. For 
although in April Syria elected an over- 








HE Arabic-speaking portions of the 
Near East have been disturbed during 


the past month by a number of political 
events of unusual significance, all serving 
to focus attention on the difficulty of 
maintaining complacent relations between 
imperialist governments of the West and 
nationalist governments of the East. 


Syrian nationalists, who fought two 
French mandatory 


whelmingly nationalist Constituent As- 
sembly, which began work in June, the 
French High Commissioner, M. Henri 
Ponsot, on August 12 suspended its sit- 
tings for a period of three months. 


It is the French view that certain 
clauses of the constitution proposed by 
the Assembly ignored the position of the 
mandatory power and its international 
undertakings. The High Commissioner 
accordingly suggested certain reservations 
for the purpose of safeguarding the spe- 
cial position of France in Syria. These 
reservations the Syrians are said to have 
refused. The situation is not spoken of 
as a deadlock, however, for the deputies 
dispersed quietly and their leaders have 
addressed themselves to diplomacy. They 
are anxious to avoid the imposition upon 
Syria of a draft constitution prepared in 
Paris during 1925 and 1926 by a com- 
mittee of Frenchmen under M. Paul Bon- 
cour. It is felt that a constitution bearing 
a French trade-mark would be even less 
tolerable in Syria than has been found 
to be the case in the neighboring republic 


of Greater Lebanon. Certain Lebanese 

notables, anticipating that the Syrian’ 
constitution would be more liberal than 
their own, have been agitating for the 
unification of Syria and Greater Lebanon. 


A totally new development has been the 
growth of an agitation in the British man- 
dated territory of Transjordan for unifi- 
cation of that state with Syria under 
French mandate. Pan-Arab sympathizers 
have formerly been more inclined to sug- 
gest the reduction of French mandated 
territory and the enlargement of British 
mandated territory. The present reversal 
of sentiment in Transjordan is a direct 
result of the severity of certain terms in 
the treaty between Great Britain and 
Transjordan published last March. Re- 
sentment has frequently been expressed 
among the people of Transjordan because 
their ruler, the Emir Abdullah, gave his 
assent as easily as he did to terms far 
less liberal than those that were secured 
for the Kingdom of Iraq, also under Brit- 
ish mandate. The new annexationist 
movement is an outgrowth of this resent- 
ment. 


In Iraq Great Britain has a more 
serious situation to face as the result of 
the recent failure of its emissary, Sir 
Gilbert Clayton, to negotiate a new treaty 
with Ibn Saoud, ruler of the greater part 
of Arabia. The negotiations broke down 
because Great Britain refused to acknowl- 
edge itself mistaken in the matter of 
Iraq’s right to maintain a police post at 
Busayah, some distance north of the Nejd 
boundary in the Iraq desert. Ibn Saoud 
claims that the construction of such posts 
is a direct violation of the Iraq-Nejd 
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Treaty of 1925, which provides that no 
fortifications shall be erected by either 
state within the territory traditionally 
used for grazing and watering purposes 
by nomadic border tribes. Trouble is ex- 
pected as soon as the weather moderates 
and Nejd border tribes resume the 
struggle to preserve the water rights they 
have possessed since time immemorial. 


Croatia’s Aventine Hill 


UGOSLAVIA’S “business cabinet’’* re- 
signed on July 23 without accomplish- 
ing any business. It was the Slovene 
priest, Father Koroshetz, who presided 
over the Government when the Skupsh- 
tina actually met on August 1 for the first 
time since the fatal shootings of June 20, 
which were the occasion for an outburst 
of Croatian separatist sentiment. 
The fact that a Slovenian rather than 
a Serb was at the head of the government 
was not sufficient, however, to persuade 
the Croat deputies to return to a Parlia- 
ment in which six of their number had 
been attacked. They met instead in a 
special convention at Zagreb, where Serb- 
ian attempts to dominate Jugoslav affairs 
were violently criticized, and where it was 
announced that Croatians would no longer 
be liable for financial obligations incurred 
in the name of the nation by the Skupsh- 
tina in Belgrade. 


On August 8 Stefan Raditch, the fiery 
Croat leader, died as a result of the 
wounds he had received in the Skupshtina 
shooting affray. But in accordance with 
the request of Croat leaders there were 
no violent outbreaks among the people— 
not even on August 13 after the Skupsh- 
tina ratified the Nettuno Conventions with 
Italy, against which Croats had frequently 
protested. But the comparative calm 
must not be taken to indicate that Croatia 
will have nothing more to say on the sub- 
ject. Its leaders are devoting themselves 
to a study of methods whereby the Jugo- 
slav Government may be thoroughly de- 
centralized. The experiment in unifica- 
tion appears to have failed. pp p yy. 


Uncertainty in Mongolia 


HE present Mongolian disturbances 
have been eagerly seized upon by the 
press as excellent material for a further 
dramatization of the Far Eastern Tri- 
angle. Examination of the dispatches 
from several leading newspapers for the 
last four days, however, reveals many 
inconsistencies. 
(1) Within this brief period the 
disturbances have been reported as (a) 
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a desire on the part of Inner Mongolia 
to aid the Nationalists by embarrassing 
Manchurian authorities into open re- 
volt; (b) a desire on the part of Inner 
Mongolia to break away from China 
and join with Outer Mongolia in one 
Autonomous Mongolian Soviet Repub- 
lic; (c) a desire on the part of Soviet 
Russia to block further Japanese pene- 
tration into Inner Mongolia; (d) a local 
uprising of Buriat tribesmen who wish 
to regain their former freedom; and (e) 
a movement led by Outer Mongolia, hav- 
ing no relation to Inner Mongolia, which 
seeks under cover of a Buriat uprising 
to extend control over a large area of 
northwestern Manchuria—in which 
a is extending its railway feeder 
ines. 


(2) The leaders of the movement 
were reported first as White Russians, 
and a day later as Red Russians. 


The disturbances, including the cutting 
of the Chinese Eastern Railway, have 
taken place in northwestern Heilungkiang, 
one of the three Manchurian provinces 
and not in Inner Mongolia. Inner Mon- 
golia, although its boundaries have never 
been clearly defined, lies far to the south, 
and apparently has been quite free from 
conflict. In June of this year it joined 
the Nationalist Government and raised 
the blue and white flag. 


It is obvious from these contradictions 
that for the present the dispatches must 
be read with much soy sauce. Trouble 
of some sort may well be brewing, but 
the truth is not yet out. 

D. M. H. 


HE failure of Great Britain and 

France to publish the text of their 
naval understanding has served to empha- 
size persistent rumors that the agreement 
contains far-reaching political commit- 
ments. It is argued that, if the two 
powers have not come to a secret under- 
standing, as they assert, and have merely 
settled upon a formula for further dis- 
armament, they have only to make public 
the agreement to silence all talk of a new 
European alignment. The case of the 
secret military understanding behind the 
Entente Cordiale in 1914 clearly showed 
the danger of denying rumors of this char- 
acter while withholding proof. 
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